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The intelligence of animals is often undervalued, 
as it is likewise frequently exaggerated. Hunters, 
bird-fanciers, and lovers of animals in general, are very 
apt to believe them possessed of remarkable mental 
capacity and of the control of important mental oper- 
ations. They relate wonders of the cleverness of their 
pets, and often recount things which are utterly im- 
possible to the so-called instinct of the lower animals. 
It is a very prevalent idea that many animals, espe- 
cially insects,—as for instance the wood-worm,—will 
feign death when in danger, because they know that 
they are then less easily seen, or, that their enemies 
do not eat dead animals. How absurd it is to pre- 
suppose that such a tiny creature possesses the subtle 
thoughts of a Falstaff, or to imagine, as hunters do, 
that a partridge or any swamp-bird will pretend to be 
unable to fly in order to lure the hunter away from its 
nest. The celebrated physiologist Preyer, of Jena, has 
shown that this “feigning” is in fact a complete or a 
partial paralysis, caused by fear, and is really a very 
passive property, which man possesses in common with 
most animals. But, because these paralyses are most 
useful in saving animals from their enemies, it has 
been developed in them to such a degree that it ap- 
pears to us to be deep scheming and at times even the 
acme of heroism; yet such supposed marks of mental 
capacity are simply out of the question. 

This supposed “ death-feint” of animals is a good 
example of the manner in which we can imagine in- 
stinct to originate. In certain species, only such ani- 
mals as were rendered perfectly motionless by fear, 
had any chance of surviving the others, and so this 
quality was strengthened by heredity; and similarly 
actions which insured the perpetuity of the species, 

. became habitual to all animals. Instinctive actions, 
then, are those which are not the result of reflexion,— 
as a man in falling does not study about extending his 
arms;—they are impulses innate, not only in the indi- 
vidual, but in the species, and they are exercised with- 
out requiring any knowledge of their consequences on 
the part of the animal. Thus we often meet with the 
oddest acquirements in the form of instincts. 


The ancient classical authors, and especially those 
who have told us many anecdotes of animals, like 
fElianus, Pliny, and others, contain innumerable sto- 
ries which tell us that sick animals know very well how 
to find suitable remedies in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, and that in this respect, as in many others, 
they have been the teachers of man. Instead of re- 
peating all the numerous examples to be found in the 
above-mentioned authors and which, strange to say, 
are usually accredited to Aristotle, we will here cite the 
comprehensive description which Plutarch has given 
of the animal sanative instincts in his excellent disser- 
tation: “Are land or water-animals the wisest?” 

“ Democritus,” he says, “teaches us that even in 
the most important subjects we have been the pupils 
of animals; for instance, in spinning and sewing we 
have learned from the spider, in building, from the 
swallow, and in singing, from the singing-birds. We 
even find among them distinct traces of the three dif- 
ferent branches of the art of healing (medicine, dietet- 
ics, and surgery). In the first place they know how to 
heal internal diseases by means of herbs, etc. The 
turtle will immediately resort to the use of hemp-agri- 
mony and the weasel to Syrian rue if they chance to 
have eaten part of a snake. Dogs cure themselves of 
the jaundice with a certain purging herb. The snake 
rubs its bedimmed eyes against the fennel-plant, and 
thus partly restores them. The bear, upon leaving his 
den, eats first of all of the wild arum, which clears the 
shrunken viscera. If he feels unwell, he will go to an 


. ant-hill, stir it up, and, seating himself beside it, will 


éxtend his tongue, which is coated with a sweet, sticky 
juice, until it becomes covered with ants, these he 
swallows, and the effect is very healing tc him. The 
Egyptians are said to have learned the use of the clys- 
ter from the Ibis, which purges itself by the injection 
of sea-water; and their priests use as holy water only 
that from which an Ibis has drunk, because this bird 
will not use impure or unwholesome water. Some ani- 
mals cure themselves by abstaining from food alto- 
gether, as wolves and lions for instance, who, when they 
are tired of meat or oversatiated, lie still and try only 
to keep warm.” 

In these tales truth and fiction evidently mingle. 
Still some statements, such as the account of the strict 
diet which sick animals impose upon themselves, wil 
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be confirmed by every observer of animal habits. But 


“most people will consider the accounts of the knowl- 


edge and the use of medicinal plants among animals, in 
the light of fables, and the author himself was formerly 
of this way of thinking. It is certainly remarkable 
that Aristotle, who is known to have been such a close 
observer of animal life, emphatically repeats similar 
tales. Now it happens that some time ago I noticed 


a case which appeared to me to be a proof of sucha 


wonderful sanative instinct that I will cite it here. 

In my household a number of the blossom-laden 
branches of the wormwood had been plucked to dry 
for kitchen use. A number of little twigs and blossoms 


had fallen to the floor, and I noticed to my surprise 


that my little dog eagerly sought and ate them. Soon 
after he seemed to feel uncomfortable and discharged an 
excretion of an extremely bad odor, containing many 
parts of a tape-worm. I knew that this dog, like 
most dogs, suffered from a tape-worm ( Zaenia serrata) 
but { did not know that wormwood was a remedy for 
it, and moreover one of which the dog appeared to 
know. The next day, I mixed a quantity of the blos- 
soms with his food and, despite the strong odor, he ate 
them eagerly, and again excreted portions of the tape- 
worm. Consequently, I do not doubt but that this or 
other species of worm-wood, is the plant mentioned by 
Aristotle, AZlianus, and Plutarch, as the one with which 
dogs purge themselves; and as most of the genus arte- 
misia are worm-expelling, it is probable that these ani- 
mals relieve their habitual suffering by eating of this 
plant which grows by the road-sides and near manure 
and rubbish heaps. 

“What is the reason that animals afflicted by disease 
eagerly seek means of relief and by their use are often- 
times cured?”’ Thus this same Plutarch has headed a 
chapter in his “Questions on Subjects of Natural 
Science,’”’ and he answers it as follows: 

«.,...All these remedies became known to animals 
neither by experience nor by accident. Are we to be- 
lieve that as the bee is attracted to honey and the vul- 
ture to carrion by the odor, so hemp-agrimony attracts 
the turtle, and the ant-hills attract the bear by emit- 
ting odors and exhalations suitable to their condition, 
without an anticipation on the part of the animal of 
the benefit to be derived therefrom? Or is the appetite 
of animals influenced in every instance by the existing 
combination of the moistures of the body, the union of 
which creates the various sweet and acid juices as well 
as other strange and harmful elements, thus provoking 
sickness? We see this in women who in certain condi- 
tions have a craving for earth and stones and eat them.” 

Plutarch decides in favor of the latter assumption 
and I have not heard any better explanation offered by 
more modern authors. What G. Jaeger has said more 
recently about the instincts of food, lust, and nausea, 


in my opinion, amounts to the same thing. Any one 
who has ever witnessed the impetuous haste with which 
the Alpine herds press forward to be “salted,” and who 
remembers how little he himself likes unsalted food, 
will understand this and similar explanations of the 
necessities of food. And why, besides ordinary hunger 
and thirst, may there not also be physiological shades 
of appetite for alkaloids, acids, spices, narcotics, salt, 
etc.? Still, it is more difficult to believe that a certain 
disease, as the tape-worm in our example, provokes a 
peculiar appetite, which suggests the search for healing 
remedies. It appears to me that another, viz., the 
Darwinian, explanation of instinct is preferable. We 
must assume that beasts of prey, ‘who livé almost ex- 
clusively on raw meat, possess some habit which en- 
ables them to make the parasites often contained in 
the meat harmless, or, at least, to keep them in check. 
We might therefore believe that those species which 
had contracted the habit of occasionally purging them- 
selves by means of certain herbs, had become stronger 
and more capable of resistance than others, amd had 
survived these, and that the predilection for wormwood 
exhibited by my dog, is an hereditary habit peculiar to 
the race. Regarded from this stand-point the question 
seems to be very plausible, and in this connection it 
would be very interesting to learn whether the beasts 
of prey in Zoological Gardens, not being free to choose 
their food, are greater victims to the worm-pest than 
dogs, and in the latter case, whether chained dogs are 
more troubled than those at liberty? 

Among the higher animals, all such instincts may 
be consciously exercised, that is to say, the animals 
may know what they are doing, but not, why they do. 
it. We must remember that in man also, there are 
similar coercing impulses still extant, the object of 
which we know, but which we would obey just the same 
if we did not know their purpose; for instance, to men- 
tion the two earliest and strongest: the instincts of love 
and hunger. It is said that we eat to become satiated, 
but satiety is far from being an agreeable feeling; the 
fact is, we eat because our nature impels us to do so, 
and the satisfaction of this impulse produces pleasant 
sensations. We need not expatiate upon the other of 
the fundamental impulses,—everyone knows it from 
personal experience. Instinct in man embraces what- 
soever concerns the fundamental conditions of the pre- 
servation of life. And does this not also apply to the 
social instinct and the consequent social virtues? Does 
not man possess them in common with animals al- 
though naturally in a more advanced state of develop- 
ment? Animals, too, vary greatly in point of mental 
endowments; those that live socially, like the ants, 
were able to raise themselves far above their level, 
while the beasts of prey, by their superior cunning, 
could outwit their herbivorous relations. We may as- 
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sume with much certainty, that the lowest classes of 
animals, just like the plants which twist and turn to 
the sun and are able to find their nourishment in the 
ground, are utterly devoid of consciousness. Of their 
senses there has perhaps been only a general sense 


~ developed, which enables them to distinguish the nu- 


tritive ingredients in surrounding objects. Even among 
some of the higher animals these two chemical senses 
of taste and smell are the factors of existence; eyes 
and ears appear to be altogether superfluous to the 
lowest animals; their existence seems to depend entirely 
upon hereditary instinct. | 

Beside these hereditary habits which require no 
manifestation of consciousness and of which the single 
actions, like reflex motions, are determined by external 
influences, there arises in time a consciousness which 
enables animals to ignore the set ways of their ances- 
tors and, considering each special case, to suit their 
actions to existing circumstances. Recollection and 
personal experience are gradually added, loosening 
the bonds which had heretofore bound their move- 
ments and encroaching more and more upon the do- 
minion of instinct. The higher animals receive a 
sort of juvenile education from their parents, and from 
the manner in which they are fed and nursed, they 
develop unmistakable signs of intelligence. They 
acquire the capacity to imitate, to learn and to reflect. 
The freedom of the will which appears to me to be a 
privilege especially accorded to human beings, has in 
animals, though still greatly suppressed by impera- 
tive instincts and impulses, nevertheless already freed 
itself in great measure from the shackles of absolute 
and arbitrary instinct, and we know that in certain 
cases we can train animals to resist even the strongest 
impulses. A new coercive force has simply taken 
the place of the dominant natural instinct,—such a 
force as the fear or love of man,—yet the old bond is 
broken. 

What specific distinction may remain, then, between 
the intelligence of higher animals and that of man, is 
as difficult to determine with certainty as it is to 
clearly define it. Probably the eminent Italian psy- 
chologist, Tito Vignoli, in his work on the “ Funda- 
mental Law of Intelligence in the Animal-Kingdom,” 
was correct in assuming that the mental process is 
essentially the same in the higher animals as it is in 
man, only that the former lack the power of inner re- 
flection adout their reflections, or that quality which 
we usually distinguish from consciousness by the 
term self-consciousness. Animals make observations 
with the senses sometimes far more acute than ours; 


they arrive at conclusions; they recollect things that . 


are past, but all these acts are induced by internal and 
external processes which are not under the influence 
of the will; they cannot guide their processes; they 
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cannot analyze them, or voluntarily evoke them, or 
compare them with each other; all this would pre- 
suppose a mental self-observation, a double intellect, 
as already designated by the ancient phrase somo 
duplex. For instance, a dog dreams just as a man 
does; yes, by the continued use of absinthe he can be 
brought into a condition analogous to that of delirium 
tremens, in which he madly barks and snaps at the 
phantoms of his diseased brain, but he will never 
learn to distinguish the dream from the’reality and 
recognize that they are but fever phantoms; which 
man, to a certain extent, is capable of doing. If we 
have arrived at this point, we can imagine the human 
mind to have grown out of that of the animal, and to 
the philologist the vehicle of this evolution has long 
been an_open secret; intelligence has grown with the 
development of language, which has made it possible 
for man to formulate abstract ideas and thus to ac- 
quire self-consciousness; even at the present day there 
are peoples whose language and intelligence remain 
alike poor in abstract ideas. 


RUSSIA AND THE EVANGELIC ALLIANCE. 
BY THEODORE STANTON, 

The Evangelic Alliance, says the Journal de Geneve, 
has always considered that one of its first duties was 
to defend liberty of conscience and worship wherever 
threatened. Consequently, at the meeting of the dele- 
gates of the Alliance held at Geneva in August, 1886, 
for the purpose of constituting an International Com- 
mittee, it was decided to send an Address to the Em- 
peror of Russia, calling his attention to the violation 
of the principles of religious liberty in the Baltic 
Provinces. 

This Address was drawn up by the Geneva Com- 
mittee and signed by.the principal members of the 
Alliance in Europe and America. In the United 
States it was signed by William E. Dodge, President 
of the American branch; Dr. Philip Schoff, Hon. Sec- 
retary; and Josiah Strong, General Secretary. Among 
other well-known names affixed to the document were 
Count von Bernstorff, of Germany; Lieut. Gen. Field, 
C. B., of England; Baron van Wassener van Catwijck 
and Count van Bylandt, both of Holland. | 

During the visit of the Czar to Copenhagen last 
August a deputation of the Alliance composed of 
Count de St. George, member of the Geneva Commit- 


tee, and Colonel Nepveu, delegate of the Dutch branch, 


presented this Address. Thereupon the President 
of the Holy Synod, M. Pobedonoszew, was charged by 
the Emperor to reply to the communication of the 
Alliance. This reply has now been made public, and 
I give below the principal passages of this long and 
important document. 

‘‘Nowhere else in Europe,” writes M. Pobedon- 
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oszew, who may be called the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, “do heterodox confessions, and even those that 
are not Christian, enjoy such perfect liberty as in 
Russia, whose people, by their very nature, entertain 
the highest respect for every religious faith. But un- 
fortunately Europe will not believe the truth of what 
I state. Why? Simply because outside of Russia 
religious liberty means the right of unlimited propa- 
gandism, whilst in Russia there are laws which punish 
those who Ieave our faith or who strive to make con- 
_ versions to the detriment of orthodoxy. Europe pre- 
tends to see in these laws for the protection of the 
dominant church against the attacks of its enemies, 
religious persecution. But nothing of the kind exists. 

“What saved Russia in the midst of the political 
and religious conflicts that have deluged Europe was 
the complete independence of its primordial forces, 
the immutability and energy of its national spirit, 
nourished in the faith of the Orthodox Church. I re- 
peat that the vital principle to which Russia owes her 
salvation was found in orthodoxy. With this faith the 
nation has developed. This it is that has rendered 


Russia strong enough to accomplish her grand mis- 


sion for the good of humanity. To protect the ortho- 
dox church against everything that threatens its se- 
curity, is the sacred duty taught by our history, and 
on which depends its very existence. 

«“ At the earliest stage of this religious and national 
development, Russia was brought into contact with 
the religions of the West. The Crusades, the conquest 


of Byzantium and the debasement of the Eastern 


church showed us that the religious aspirations of 
Western Europe were deeply penetrated by political pas- 
sionsand that the spirit of tolerance was foreign to them. 

«“ Then came the Wars of Religion, with their pas- 
sions and hatreds. States fell and rose. New con- 
federations were formed, new nationalities appeared 
on the scene. Political ambition was rife. At this 
moment, when politics and religion were inextricably 
mingled, the two grand confessions of the West ap- 
peared simultaneously in Russia. 

“Catholicism chose for its field of operations the 
Provinces of the West. Unfortunately it appeared 
among us identified with the Polish conflict. It be- 
gan an implacable war op our orthodox church and 
strove to exterminate everything Russian and to trans- 
plant it by what was Polish. Under the banner of 
Catholicism, the armies of Poland penetrated more 
than once tothe very heart of Russia. Atthe present 
day even, it is impossible to point to a single spot in 
Russia where Catholicism acts in a neutral spirit, 
where it is tolerant and not animated by a sentiment 
of animosity for the orthodox element, and filled with 
a desire to detach from Russia the thoroughly Rus- 
sian Provinces on the western frontier. 
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“Unfortunately it was under almost similar con- 
ditions that Russia was brought face to face with Lu- 
theranism in the person of the ancient Knights of the 
Teutonic Order, who barred her way to the Baltic sea. 
Destroying everything that could recall Catholicism, 
these new converts to Lutheranism, barons and cler- 
gymen, clung toall the temporal advantages that came 
to them from the old church. With all the energy of 
their race, they followed in the footsteps of their pred- 
ecessors, exercising an arbitrary authority in the 
country, exciting the Letish and Finnish population 
against Russia, and condemning orthodoxy as the 
symbol of unity with Russia. And this old struggle 
is still going on, a struggle for the complete control of 
the country, led by the descendants of those ancient 
knights. 

“Lutheranism, like Catholicism which it sup- 
planted in those Provinces, uses religion as a mask 
with which to conceal its political aims. It does all 
in its power to put obstacles in the way of a closer 
union of the natives with the mother country, violating 
liberty of conscience, and at the same time complain- 
ing because it is not allowed to carry its spirit of 
propagandism beyond legal limits. It fills Europe 
with its complaints, while engaged in disturbing the 
most peaceful Lutheran Communities of the other 
parts of the Empire. If Protestant Europe would re- 
fuse to be influenced by the complaints and exaggera- 
tions of these intriguers, if it would look at the situa- 
tion which really exists, it would see the formidable 
difficulties that lie in the way of him who would pass 
freely from the Lutheran to our Orthodox Church, 
and would perceive that in this hard struggle our 
efforts are not directed against Lutheranism but, quite 
the contrary, are concentrated in the defense of our 
church against the attacks of Lutheranism. 

“The hour has not yet come, however much the 
true Christian may regret the fact, for the pacific fu- 
sion of the Western and Eastern churches. Here in 
Russia the confessions of the West are far from having 
abandoned their dominating pretensions and are ever 


‘ready not only to weaken the influence but to attack 


the very unity of our country. Russia cannot permit 
this kind of liberty. She will never suffer her chil- 
dren to be drawn away from the orthodox church and 
enrolled in a foreign sect, still in arms against the 
Russian nation. This is declared openly in her laws, 
and for our justification in this course we call upon 
Him who rules the destinies of Empires. 

“ Occidental Europe proclaims liberty of propa- 
ganda for all sects, but does not protect the dominant 
religion, the State church. Here in Russia we have 
followed the contrary course. But you who find fault 
with us, have you succeeded in guaranteeing liberty 
of conscience to all sects, in causing them to live side 
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by side in peace, and in banishing from their minds all 
desire of domination? Alas,no. This perfect liberty 
is enjoyed only by those who have passed from faith 
to incredulity.” 

The /ourna/ de Geneve, the leading daily of Swit- 
zerland, in commenting on the foregoing document, 
says: 

“It should be borne in mind that this Response has 
almost as much weight with the orthodox church of 
Russia as the decision of a Council or the Pope speak- 
ing ex cathedra has with the Catholic Church. It 
amounts, therefore, to an official and solemn non /pos- 
SUMUS. 

“On the left bank of the Vistula, therefore, liberty 
of conscience consists not only in the free exercise, by 
every one of the religion in which he is born, but in 
the right of changing it for another when he has ceased 
to believe in it; and furthermore, in permitting a man 
to propagate his favorite belief with pen and word of 
mouth. On the right bank, however, freedom of wor- 
ship is limited to defending against every intellectual 
and moral danger, the dominant religion, which being 
the only true one alone has the right to exist, the 
others being tolerated as sin is tolerated, because it 
cannot be eradicated. And this defense of the State 
church is not limited to a prohibition of every propo- 
gandist movement. It declares that an orthodox may 
not change his religion, even if he has ceased to be- 
lieve; it even goes further and threatens the back- 
slider with severe punishment if he attempts to return 
to the faith of his Protestant or Catholic ancestors, 
from whom he may have been separated against his 
will. 

“Such is the appalling doctrine propounded by 
M. Pobedonoszew with a naivefée, an authority, and an 
unction in which irony is mingled. It reads like an 
expression of contempt for all our Western ideas. In 
a word, it is religious absolutism in all its rigor that 
characterizes this strange document. God save Europe 
from ever comprehending liberty of conscience after 
the manner of M. Pobedonoszew.”’ 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Paris 
Temps refers as follows, in his last letter, to this same 
extraordinary document: 


“This exposé of views is particularly interesting at 
this moment when Russia and the Vatican are in the 
midst of negotiations. It is evident from this docu- 
ment that the Russian Government, in exchange for 
certain concessions concerning the autonomy of 
Catholic worship, will expect the Pope to exercise a 
strong influence on the Catholic clergy in the Western 
Provinces of Russia,.so that they will separate their 
spiritual interest from those of a political nature, fos- 


tered by the ardent advocates of Polish nationality.” 


Paris, April, 1888. 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY* OF ATOMS AND MOLECULES. 
BY REV. H. H. HIGGINS, M.A. 
ATOMS. 
The tendency of chemical research since the com- 
mencement of the present century has been to confirm 


the objective reality of these minute hypotheticalforms. . 


Atoms are not now regarded as indefinitely small; their 
diameters have been estimated and the number of 
atoms which would fill a box of measurable size has 
been computed. All atoms may be reducible to some 
ultimate principle; but atoms have never been divided, 
and the atom of a chemical formula is a distinct indi- 
vidual, which, as such, differs from an atom of a like 
kind; whilst it also differs, after another fashion—~. ¢., 
in its idiosyncrasy—from the atom of a distinct ele- 
mentary substance. 

What constitutes the idiosyncrasy of an atom? 

Let us begin with the best established of its quali- 
ties—weight. Why should an atom of oxygen be 
about sixteen times heavier than an atom of hydro- 
gen, the size, or volume, being much the same? Gra- 
vitation is a mystery which is not solved when for 
attraction, which is declared tp be inconceivable be- 
tween bodies unconnected by any medium, is substi- 
tuted the v/s a ¢ergo influence, which some regard as 
possible through the agency of the ether. Perhaps so, 
but what does either attraction or the ether find 
whereon to lay a strong hand on one atom, but a light 
hand only on an atom ofa different kind? This ques- 
tion has not been answered; no one has ever seen or 
handled an atom, much less investigated its contents. 
The hypothetical nature of the atom has hitherto dis- 
couraged enquiry, but a higher confidence in its ob- 
jective reality has now removed the atom from the 
sphere of ideality to that of the physical cosmos. 

That it is too small to be recognized by our organs 
of sight does not render it infra-natural. We are sat- 
isfied that an atom occupies space to the exclusion of 
all other ponderable matter; that an atom in motion 
will continue to move with uniform velocity and direc- 


‘tion till acted upon from without; in short, that an 


atom is a body, and is subject to the natural laws which 
govern other ponderable bodies. But an atom is more 
than a body. It is not merely a very small bit, or a 
least possible corner. It has singleness and complete- 
ness. It is an individual that cannot be added to, or 
diminished, or changed in shape or volume in any 
way, without affecting its identity. 

To speak of an atom as if it were a glass ball, we 
might say that it cannot be broken or chipped, com- 
pressed or scratched; that no dust can settle on it, 
for the particles of dust are small masses consisting of 


* No exhaustive definition of “ Individuality "’ has hitherto been found; but, 
at all events, it implies a certain amount of singleness and completeness in the 
object of which it is a character. 
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myriads of atoms. An atom is, in fact, the most per- 
fect, perhaps the only quite perfect, individual. What- 
ever it has is its own with an entirety which can in no 
other case be predicated, and its idiosyncrasy, which 
is the sum of its properties as an individual, must in- 
clude something that is sui generis. 

There are supposed to be about seventy elemen- 
tary substances, and, if so, there cannot be a less num- 
ber of distinct simple atoms. 


Upon the properties, combinations, affinities, and 
motions of these bodies, men, distinguished by their 
penetrating intellects, have been engaged in all quar- 
ters of the world for the last half century. 


The result has been a course of observation and 
discovery, which has achieved the almost incredible 
feat of securing for the science of matter a progress 
part passu with that of the science of biology, recon- 
structed and invigorated by the genius of Darwin. 


It must be admitted that chemistry, as represented 
by its libraries of scientific treatises, its renovated 
nomenclature, its astonishing system of symbols and 
its vast industrial products, exhibits a triumph of that 
kind of knowledge which is verifiable by experiment, 
a knowledge to which some would restrict the name of 
science, 

Hence, the general elimination, from chemical 
works, of philosophical enquiries and considerations 
not obviously tending to increase the number of as- 
certained verifiable facts pertaining to chemical sci- 
ence. 

For example, the enquiry, if an atom be an indi- 
vidual and possess a true idiosyncrasy—in what rela- 
tion does it stand, as an individual, to another indi- 
vidual—e. g., an atom, or an animalcule, or a whale? 


It has been already suggested that the relation be- 
tween individuals rests upon each having a complete- 
ness of its own. A mere bit of matter, as a lump of 
sugar, can have no such relation with another bit. 


Now, therefore, we have entered upon a category 
of enquiries differing from ordinary chemical investi- 
gations in not anticipating solution or verification by 
experiment. 

What, we may ask, is the atom’s place in Nature? 
It is hard to conceive anything like an atom within the 
realm of psychology, or in electricity, or in light, or in 
any of its correlatives, or in the ether. The rest of 
Nature, however, seems to be made up of atoms. Not 
indeed of simple atoms, but of these, and of atoms in 
combination, forming molecules, which also have in- 
dividuality and idiosyncrasy pertaining to them as to 
the atoms. So long as the term atom was a mere hy- 
pothetical convenience, it was unprofitable to enquire 
for any significance in the atomic constitution of the 
matter of the universe. 
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It need not be so now; for the atom is to us the 
ultimate form of matter, and it is understood that 
neither the electric spark, nor a heat immensely greater 
than that of the sun has been known to disintegrate 
an atom. It is probable then that the atoms have al- 
ways obeyed the laws of matter and of motion, so that 
if we look back to a period ever so remote, our retro- 
spect does not lead to a condition of chaos or to the 
fortuitous wanderings of atoms, but rather to a condi- 
tion of order and obedience to law. 

Moreover, whilst the course of ages has witnessed 
higher and yet higher forms of differentiation, our 
earliest horizon can show nothing of homogeneity, or 
of any approach to it, but, on the contrary, from the 
very outset it shows an innumerable multiplicity of 
individuals of a few kinds, endued with properties, 
qualities, and capacities which they possess still. As 
the term “homogeneous ” has, on high authority, been 
applied to the primal condition of matter, it may be 
well to point out that, if atoms have the individuality 
indicated by the discoveries of Mendelejeff and other 
chemists, the nearest approach of matter to homoge- 
neity, has been no closer than may be illustrated by 
the contents of a bag of shot, or of a vessel of water, 
which is, in fact, no approach at all. 

Something of this kind of answer seems to be sug- 
gested by the present state of knowledge in reply to 
the enquiry—What is the atom’s place in Nature? 

We may now pass on to another part of the same 
question—How does one atom differ from another? 

Sir Henry Roscoe, in his Manchester address to 
the British Association, states that the weights of the 
atoms of the elements approximate so closely to mul- 
tiples of the weight of the hydrogen atom that some 
reason must exist for the coincidence, which is only 
short of absolute accuracy. 

To myself, that for more than thirty years have 
noticed and ¢ontemplated similar infinitesimal dis- 
crepancies, this is extremely interesting, because it 
illustrates a frequent tendency in natural laws and re- 
lations, when under exhaustive examination, to dis- 
close residuary unconformable phenomena. 

The President of the British Association regards 
the hydrogen discrepancy as an occult but fundamen- 
tal question of atomic philosophy, at present behind 
the veil, but, he doubts not, at no distant period to be 
brought into the clear light of day. 

The President’s confidence might be shared more 
readily if his difficulty stood alone. It is, however, I 
think, not too much to say that the approximate char- 
acter of many natural laws, discovered only through 
matured knowledge, cannot be a matter of chance, but 
that some reason must exist for it, which reason may 
continue to operate in future, not to shake our confi- 
dence in the reality and. stability of natural laws, but 
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to prevent our knowledge of them, a/ any given age, 
assuming a dogmatic form. 

The introduction of a new element, Helium = ms 
would perhaps serve a purpose in certain instances, but 
might probably render a number of other adjustments 
necessary. Sir H. Roscoe regards the incommensur- 
ability as so minute as to be only short of absolute ac- 
curacy. Now * would only exactly serve to fit a dis- 
crepancy where the difference was not less than— , which 
cannot be regarded as pertaining to a high degree of 
approximation. 

MOLECULES. 

In passing from the atom’s place in Nature to con- 
sider the relations subsisting between one atom and 
another, or several others, within the sphere of mutual 
and reciprocal action, our thoughts must still be di- 
rected in pursuit, not of phenomena, but of reasonable 
and philosophical inferences, based on verifiable facts. 

The present subject is, however, vastly more com- 
prehensive than the former, The kinds of atoms may 
constitute a series of about seventy terms; but the 
combinations of atoms in forming molecules are al- 
most innumerable. 

A molecule is defined to be the smallest particle of 
any substance capable of existing in a free state. It 
is evident, therefore, that in an elementary substance 
the molecule may be represented by the atom. But 
the molecule implies combination and liability to de- 
composition, and in these respects it differs from an 
atom. 

What, then, happens when atoms combine to form 
a molecule; ¢.g., when two atoms of H unite with one 
atom of O, to form a molecule of water, H,O? 

The atom of O possesses its idiosyncrasy under a 
new phase. It is no longer a disengaged O atom. 
Part of its capacity is satiated by union with the H 
double atomfi. It has, however, not altogethed lost its 
properties, for it retains a strong affinity for the other 
elements, ¢.g., the metal potassium, for the sake of 
which the O in the molecule of water will forsake the 
H, decomposing the water. 

The atoms of O and of H can, morever, be recov- 
_ered from water by electrolysis. 

In the synthesis of water, therefore, atomic indi- 
viduals of two kinds have partially lost their characters, 
and a molecule has arisen possessitig a true idiosyn- 
crasy, derived in some occult manner from the proper- 
ties of the constituent atoms, which, however, are not 
entirely used up in forming the H,O molecule. 

The properties of water must be regarded as al- 
together depending upon the idiosyncrasy of its mole- 
cule. But the properties of the molecule are not 
primordial, as in the atom—they are derived. When, 
therefore, we regard the crystalline forms assumed by 
water, its freezing and boiling points, its weight, its 
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remarkable specific heat, its curious property of sud- 
denly expanding before reaching the freezing temper- 
ature—a peculiarity without which the world would 
soon be as lifeless as the moon—our sense of causality 
requires that we should seek their antecedents some- 
where far back in the O and H atoms.* 

An ordinary investigation into the idiosyncrasy of 
the O atom will convince us that its capacity for com- 
bination with other atoms is very great; there are few 
kinds of atoms, I believe only one, viz., fluorine, with 
which it is not ready to unite in various proportions. 
Such combinations are said to be the result of chemism, 
or chemical affinity, a force which is declared to be of 
the same nature with mechanical force. To speak 
more accurately, some who admit chemical affinity to 
be still obscure, assert that the tendency of modern 
discoveries is to indicate that chemical affinity is me- 
chanical in its character. 

I shall endeavor to show that this is true only in 
the same sense with the assertion that modern dis- 
coveries point to the primal condition of the universe 
as being homogeneous, a misconception with which 
we have already dealt. 

To begin, then, with examining the results of chem- 
ical affinity. The process of chemical combination 
takes place under our own observation. We can con- 
struct H,O, the molecule of water, and have something 
to say on the operation. After combination, the oxy- 
gen is still there in some sense, and the hydrogen is 
still there in some sense, but from their union has 
sprung a foreign individual, H,O, marvelously distinct 
from either. It has certain of the qualities of its ante- 
cedents, such as weight and extent, but therewith a 
set of entirely new properties, together constituting 
the idiosyncrasy of a distinct individual, H,O. 

Now to affirm that the process by which this is ef- 
fected is mechanical is, I think, to misrepresent the 
limits of mechanical efficiency. It is unworthy of se- 
rious enquiry to say—-Why, what else can it be? Me- 
chanics is the science of motion, and is not chemical 


‘combination a case of motion? 


We are now at the very nucleus of our question, 
and desire to be specially on our guard against, and 
to keep others from, playing fast and loose with the 
meanings of terms. 

The laws of motion and of mechanics are uniform 
and simple. 

It may be said that “molecular mechanics” are 
intended—something quite distinct from the ordinary 
mechanics of masses. 

Such a statement may be responsible for any 
amount of error, for, so, molecular mechanics would 
be the science of an unknown agency called into ex- 
istence for the purpose tiding over a difficulty. 


* Nihil in molecula quod non prius erat in atomis, 
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Now, in the dynamics of gaseous particles, the 
principles of mechanics are gloriously applied to solve 
wondrous problems, but the beauty of the solution lies 
in its being obtained by the recognized laws, and not 
by a new science such as that of molecular. mechanics, 
created pro re nata. To be able to account for the 


pressure on the side of a vessel, due to the motions of 


gaseous particles, is legitimate mechanics, but the 
problem is something very different from that we have 
had to deal with in the process of the nascent indi- 
vidual, when H, combines with O to form a molecule 
of water. 

_No parallel to this, in law or sequence, can be found 
anywhere in Nature, except on the same lines, namely, 
of atoms combining to form molecules. But, I think, 
it is impossible not to be reminded of operations 
which everywhere, and at all times, prevail in the 
presence of organic life. 

For example, the fertilization of an ovum, wherein 
two elements combine, each of which is a distinct in- 
dividual, having an idiosyncrasy of its own, the result 
being amazingly different from either. Thus itis with 
the incipient molecule. No one questions that the 
phenomena of fertilization are dependent upon the 
presence of life; it may, at least, be possible that the 
generation of a molecule from two or more atoms may 
equally be dependent on some form of life, or its 
equivalent. 

In this way we are led to the hypothesis of the ex- 
istence in the atom of a property resembling life, 
whatever life may be. I do not pretend to be able to 
explain life; but I believe it to be grossly unscientific 
to define life as if, exhaustively, it were the product of 
known laws regulating matter in motion. I do not 
look upon life as miraculous, but as involving laws 
other than we know at present. 


I am well aware that this is no new position. . 


James Hinton, one of the most profoundly thoughtful 
men that Liverpool has numbered amongst her citi- 
zens, takes up inorganic life strongly in his work en- 
titled Life in Nature; but the individuality of atoms 
was unknown to him. 

As a philosophical deduction, the universality of 
life has been held from ancient times, but it has never 
advanced beyond a limited acceptance as a specula- 
tive conception. 

If it now occupy a vantage ground, it is, I believe, 
almost entirely through the prominence given to the 
individuality of the atom. 

I trust I may be pardoned the introduction of a 
brief episode relating to my own progress in accept- 
ing the proposition I am bringing before you in this 
paper. 

Having been for many years a student of James 
Hinton’s works, nothing held by him was indifferent 
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to me. I wished, if possible, to agree with him in be- 
holding life everywhere, and to some extent I did so; 
but notwithstanding the beauty of the atomic theory, 
the atoms were qa difficulty to me. As representing 
the elementary condition of matter, the atoms seemed 
to be deficient in order. 

Homogeneousness has always been most repulsive 
to me, as being a cloud out of which nothing could 
escape or be developed. But why need I dwell on 
the deficiencies of atoms? All that seemed to be re 
quired of order and individuality has been shown to 
belong to them by that inexpressibly astonishing law 
of their periodicity, discovered by gst: > and 
prosecuted by Mendelejeff. 

The seventy atoms classified on a nahi system, 
founded on all the observable properties of each atom, 
are understood to form an ascending series like the 
rungs of a ladder; he grades in which are so uniform 
that gaps in the series were detected, and led to the 
prediction and ultimate discovery of the new ele- 
ments, Gallium, Scandium, and Germanium. 


I have regarded this as the greatest of all discov- 
eries for the following reason. Other laws illustrate 
order where order was previously presumed to exist; 
but this brings order down to the ultimate condition 
of matter, where, at all events, the presumption of or- 
der was not strong enough to resist the barbarous in- 
vasion of the doctrine of homogeneity. 

After the establishment of Mendelejeff’s law, the 
recognition of some equivalent to life in the atom be- 
came inevitable, and its acceptance is, I think, only a 
matter of time. 

If thus much be admitted, the existence of a com- 
mon base of all the atoms becomes more probable; 
but it has not yet been shown. 

By what name shall we designate this supposed 
life without protoplasm—this vital principle of anatom? 


In the case of a microscopic organism, known asa 
Radiolarian, Haeckel proposes the term Zell-seele, or 


_cell-soul, for the vital principle of his unicellular ani- 


malcule, or protozoon, and regards the cell-soul as the 
“unit regulating the animal and vegetal functions of 
the organism, and the special organ of reproduction 
and inheritance.” Not a little astonishing, certainly, 
considering his former impetuous protests against 


vitality; but we may gladly let by-gones be by- 


gones. 

I should wiater the term life-unit, but it is cum- 
brous, and I propose to use the term 4/os; premising 
that in an atom the 4/os is intended to denote that 
primordial potency by virtue of which the atom pos- 
sesses and exercises elective affinity, and whatever 
else may unite to make up its idiosyncrasy as an in- 


dividual. 
(To be 
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SONNET. 
LOUIS BELROSE, JR. 
The sweetest visions haunt me ever, 
When no word’s nigh; 
The fairest thought escapes endeavor, 
Born but to die. 


Like hearts the weary wide waves sever, 
That ache and sigh, 

So yearn my thought and word, but never 
Find wings to fly. ° 


Yon birds that keep the wild wood ringing 
All day long, 
Are joyous, each emotion bringing 


Notes as strong. 
Ah, would that I had voice for singing 
My whole soul's song. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Stupy oF Reticion, Its Sources Contents. By Yames 
Martineau, D. D., LL. D. Oxford: 1888. At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: 1888. MacMillan & Co. 

The author of this work need not be praised, for he is sufficiently 
known asa scholar and a thinker. Martineau's Study of Religion 
may be considered as the ablest and most comprehensive exposition 
of Unitarian Christianity. It is the fruit of the author's maturer 
years and contains the main results of the inquiries and thoughts 
of a long and rich life. 

If we disagree with the author—and we do disagree with him 
in most essential topics—it is with due regard for the man. A 
complete statement of our disagreements cannot be laid down in 
the narrow limits of a review and we must therefore at present 
confine ourselves to a few points. 

We disagree from the beginning with the author when he un- 
derstands by Religion ‘‘ belief in an Ever-living God, that is, of a 
Divine Mind and Will ruling the Universe and holding Moral re- 
lations with mankind.” 

This means more popularly expressed: Religion is the belief 
in a personal God. Any religion that depends upon belief is dog- 
matic. And if religion cannot be built upon facts which can be 
proven by science, its whole system rests on sand. Religion, as 
we take it, is a fact of human nature; it is based upon the neces- 
‘sity of the individual to hold moral relations with the rest of the 
world especially with mankind. The irreligious person is he who 
has cut himself loose from the responsibility implied by such 
relations, but not he who rejects a belief, be it in a personal Deity 
or be it a belief of any other kind. 

Professor Martineau, it must be confessed, is very liberal asa 
theologian, but he has not yet freed himself from the prejudices of 
supernaturalism. He does not yet see that for a consistent scien- 
tific reasoning he must drop his dualistic views of a transcenden- 
tal mind and of absolute and eternal consciousness. Both ideas 
are intimately interwoven with his conceptions of God and immor- 
tality. 

Mr. Spencer's view of the Unknowable is well objected to on 
Pp. 131 and 132: ‘‘ Wherever I can distinguish, there I snow, and do 
I not distinguish this ‘absolute’ from all that is related to it, and 
thus get it, as counter term, into relative apprehension? Is it not, 
among noumena, different from Space, from Time, from Sub- 
stance? If I can say all these things about it, it is no longer com- 
petent to me to designate it as the absolutely Unknowable. To 
know that an object is, yet know nothing that it Aas, is impossible, 
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because contradictory. This negative Ontology therefore, which 
identifies ‘the supreme reality’ with total vacuity, and makes the 
infinite in Being the zero in thought, cannot permanently poise 
itself in its precarious position: it must either repent of its conces- 
sions to realism (which it is too philosophical to do), and lapse into 
the Scientific commonplace ‘all we know is phenomena’; or else 
advance, with what caution and reserve it pleases, into ulterior 
conceptions of the invisible cause, sufficient to soften the total 
eclipse into the penumbra of a sacred mystery.” 

The ‘commonplace’ of Science is certainly a firmer ground for 
religion to build upon, than ‘the penumbra’ of mysticism. In our 
opinion the light of science, not its ‘ penumbra,’ is ‘sacred,’ and in- 
visible causes are ‘commonplace’ topics of an antiquated philosophy. 
We do not believe that natural phenomena are the visible effects 
of ‘invisible causes’ behind nature. 


Tue SENTIMENTS OF THE HuMAN By Daniel 

Greenleaf Thompson, London: 1888. Longmans, Green & Co. 

It is after all not so very difficult to be just towards an author 
who is a pronounced adversary of ours. But it is a hard task for a 
reviewer if he make earnest efforts to treat an author with justice, 
to find that the latter's reasoning is as different from his own 
as if he had adhered to another system of logic. Mr. Thompson de- 
fines Religion as ‘‘ the aggregate of those sentiments in the human 
mind arising in connection with the relations assumed to subsist 
between the order of nature (inclusive of the observer) and a 
postulated supernatural. The supernatural of Mr. Thompson is 
very different from the theological conception of the supernatural. 
It is more like the unknowable of agnosticism. He says: ‘‘ Given 
a self-distinguishing and self-active consciousness which in the 
process of its self-distinguishing and in the exercise of its self- 
activity finds a limitation of its knowledge and power; which by 
virtue of that limitation is compelled to posit a something beyond 
the limit; and which has in constant employment a constructive 
faculty enabling it to develop fancies, imaginations, ideals, and 
hypotheses—given thus much, and the idea of a supernatural or 
an extra-natural with some notions about the same must inevitably 
arise. Hence the genesis of religious sentiments.” But how can 
there be anything outside of nature? Our ideals have value only 
in so far as they may adorn and beautify nature or as they are re- 
alizable in life. Ideals which are not practicable are dreams, and a 
religion based on fancies is a superstition. Mr. Thompson, how- 
ever, considers his supernatural as a concrete and positive some- 
thing. He starts from the limitation of our cognition and indicates 
that there is in this ‘negative’ something positive unknown. ‘‘ In all 
cognition whatever there is, as a part of the cognition, a cognition of 
a negative existence with a positive; and that the one is just as real 
objectively as is the other, is just as primary and as necessary.” 
The existence of this extra-natural is proved in the following way: 
‘* After we have included in a synthesis all things, making a whole 
of nature, there is still something not included. An absolutely 
universal concept is impossible. Neither knowledge nor experi- 
ence of any sort are possible without postulating a supernatural. 
The supernaturat chen is an extension of nature, and nature is not 
different in kind from the supernatural, but is, to speak paradoxi- 
cally, a part of that supernatural.” The autbor is rather in favor 
of Polytheism. ‘'It is quite possible, of course, to conceive of a 
supernatural society ruled over by gods and demi-gods of great 
powers and enlarged perfections of character." The author ob- 
jects to the public employment of prayer for ‘‘ although it is an 
element of public worship, it is after all primarily a matter of in- 
dividual communication to the power addressed.” Among the 
platforms of religious organizations he selects as the best that of 
the Free Religious Association in the United States. The book is 
well written and everybody will find in it at least some of his pet 
notions; but all together form a strange mixture. 


g 


Wuat 1s THE Biste? An inquiry into the origin and nature of 
the Old and New Testaments in the light of modern biblical 
study. By George 7. Ladd, D. D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Yale University. New York: 1888. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
It is considered strange that a freethinker should speak of the 

Bible with reverence and that a faithful Christian at the same 

time should critically search through its pages and publicly admit 

many of its deficiencies. However, it is not strange to those who 
have devoted their time and attention to the Bible—they can be 
blind neither to its greatness nor to its faults. Among the learned 
theologians of Germany the idea has long been abandoned that the 
scriptures are a literal inspiration of God; German freethinkers 
rail at churches, at dogmas, at the clergy, and at ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, but there is scarcely any reviling of the Bible. Promi- 
nent freethinkers have successfully used the Bible as their armory, 
for the Bible is full of radical ideas, and if Christ or some of the 
prophets would arise from their graves and preach as they did in 
former times, it is more than doubtful whether they would be al- 
lowed to speak freely. Prof. Ladd shows that the Bible is not 
what many of its sincere but mistaken defenders have assumed it 
to be; it is not what the current theology is accustomed to suppose. 
But he shows also that neither fidelity to the teachings of the Bible 
itself, nor adherence to the substance and spirit of the doctrine of 
the Church requires him to hold these opinions. We do not 
agree with the author in many points, which he asa faithful Chris- 
tian perhaps considers essential, but we sympathize with the true 
religious spirit of honesty which declares that the faith of the 

Christian cannot suffer froma knowledge of the truth, Prof. Ladd 

concludes his work with the words of Prof. Delitzsch: ‘‘God is a 

God of truth! The love of truth, submission to the yoke of truth, 

abandonment of traditional view which will not endure the test of 

truth, is a sacred duty, and element of the genuine fear of God. 

‘Will ye be God's partisans?’ exclaims Job indignantly to his 

friends, who assume’ to him the part of advocates for God, while 

they distort the facts on which the issue rests in majorem Dei 
gloriam.” 


Diz MONISTISCHE SEELENLEHRE. Ein Beitrag zur Lisung des 
Menschenrithsels. Von Car/ du Pre/, Ph. D. Leipzig: 1888. 
Ernst Giinther. 

Carl du Prel has made his name famous through his essay 

‘‘ The Struggle for Existence in the Skies," (Der Kampf um's Leben 

am Himmel,) which has appeared in its third edition under the 


title, Entwicklungsgeschichte des Weltalls (Ewolution of the Uni- 


verse). Du Prel has thus introduced Darwinism into Astronomy, 
showing that the stars also have to struggle for the space they oc- 
cupy and only the fittest will survive. Carl du Prel has in his 
latest publications ventured upon the dangerous ground of mysti- 
cism. He published in 1885 his Philosophie der Mystik, and in the 
work before us he has incorporated his ideas upon the nature of 
the soul. The author objects to Materialism and Spiritualism by 
attempting to conceive the idea of the soul monistically. But his 
idea of the soul is a materialistic spiritualism. He considers the 
soul as the thinking and organizing principle and deduces from his 
definition that the soul must find an embodiment of some kind. 
On this ground he builds his conception of an astral body (p. 154). 
Du Prel accepts alSo the idea of ‘one’s double’ and explains it as 
an appearance of the astral body (Chap. VII, Der Doppelgdnger; 
VIII, Gelegenheitsursachen der Doppelgiingerei; 1X, Die psychischen 
Ursachen der Doppelgiingerei; X, Die Thitigheit des Doppelgingers; 
XI, Die Solidaritdt des Phantoms mit dem Korper). In the last two 
chapters Du Prel discusses Death. Die Entseelung des Leibes, the 
disappearance of the soul in the body (disempsychosis) is the ne- 
gative aspect of death. On page 280 he says: ‘‘In the balance, 
supersensible life rises according as the sense-life sinks. In sleep, 
somnambulism, and death we have three degrees of the Zxtsee- 
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lung of the body. But these three degrees correspond to equiv- 
alent transcendental functions of a disembodiment of the soul 
(Entleibung der Seele). We can not approve of Du Prel’s views 
and must object to his using the unverified reports of too cred- 
ulous people and statements of somnambulists as established 
facts. The publisher (Ernst Giinther, Leipzig) announces that 
they have in press another smaller work by Du Prel, which prom- 
ises to be very interesting. Its title is Die Mystik der alten 
Griechen, 


CueaPp Booxs anp Goop Books. By Arander Matthews. New 

York: 1888. The American Copyright League. 

This pamphlet is a revision and amplification of an ‘Open Let- 
ter’ published in ‘The Century 'for December, 1887, and of an ad- 
dress delivered before The Congregational Club of New York on 
the evening of February 20, 1888, and published in the ‘ Christian 
Union’ of March 15, 1888. The author advocates an Interna- 
tional Copyright. He says: ‘‘ There are still a few who declare 
that the People must have cheap books, and that therefore the 
People will not permit the passage of any bill for International 
Copyright. * * * But with infrequent exceptions, books are 
not now cheaper in America because there is free stealing from 
the foreigner. * * * The books which are made cheaper by 
piracy are nearly all English novels.” In a survey of the conditions 
of publishing in England, France, and Germany, it is shown that 
i‘ what might seem, at first sight, to be a paradox, is only the exact 
truth. In America the cheapest books are not good books, for the 
most part; certainly they are not the best books. In Europe the 
best books are the cheapest.” Mr. Matthews maintains that ‘‘ this 
unfortunate state of affairs in this country is the result of the.ab- 
sence of International Copyright, and the inevitable instability of 
the book trade;" and he asserts also that ‘‘ the consequences of the 
present unhealthy condition are injurious to the character of the 
American people. We now enjoy the privilege of piracy, as the 
dwellers on a rocky islet used to enjoy the privilege of wrecking— 
and we avail ourselves of this privilege only to the perdition of our 
souls. * * * No one has more nobly spoken of the crime of 
book-murder than John Milton, and with a quotation from him I 
may fitly conclude: ‘For books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are; nay,they do preserve, as in a 
vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. 1 know they are as lively and as vigorously productive 
as those fabulous dragon's teeth: and being sown up and down 
may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, 
unless weariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book. Who kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, God's image; 
but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.'” 
The cover of Mr. Brander Matthews’ pamphlet is neatly orna- 
mented with two fac-similes, one an extract from a letter of Long- 
fellow's which reads: ‘ Whatever is just is for the benefit of all; 
and I wish we could have a law providing, between England and 
America, that a copyright taken out in either country shall be 
equally valid in both.’ The other fac-simile is a verse of J, R. 
Lowell's: 


In vain we call old notions fudge 

And bend our cdnscience to our dealing, 
The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing w/// continue stealing. 


SysTemM OF EcoNnomicaL CONTRADICTIONS; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF Misery. By P. ¥. Proudhon. 
‘This constitutes the fourth volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works, and is uniform in style with the first volume, ‘‘ What is 
Property?” The second and third volumes of the Complete 
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Works have not yet been published in English. The next volume 
to appear will be the fifth of the Complete Works,—that is, the 
second and final volume of the ‘‘ Economical Contradictions.” 
The Complete Works will comprise about fifty volumes, which are 
being published in quarterly parts of sixty-four pages each, as a 
periodical under the name of the ‘‘Proudhon Library.” A pro- 
spectus giving full details of the enterprise may be had by applying 
to Benj. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. As these are sub- 
scription books, no discount on them is given to the book trade, 
but subscribers to the ‘‘ Proudhon Library" get them at a saving 
of about thirty per cent. The publication of Proudhon's Works 
must be considered as a meritorious act on the part of the editor 
of Liberty. Wedo not believe in Anarchism, but we acknowledge 
that the views of the father of Anarchism should be known and 
appreciated by everybody. Proudhon is a keen critic of the eco- 
nomical evils of his time, most of which are prevalent still. His 
remedy, however, it is to be feared, will not cure the evils, but 
will lead society to a speedy dissolution, for his remedy is An- 
archism. 


THe BeGiInninGs oF Revicion. An essay by 7/omas Skott Bacon. 

London: 1887. Rivingtons. 

A book which deserves the attention of those who believe that 
they serve God in unreservedly accrediting what they think has been 
written by his authority. Instead of faithful investigation of facts, 
the author essays to state ‘‘ what we ought to think of the begin- 
ning and course of Religion.” Other Bible interpretations than 
submissive acceptance is declared to be ‘the very height of self- 
deluding folly.” Mr. Bacon says on p. 209: ‘‘ The more I think 
of it, the more I am persuaded that we can only wisely and 
safely take it as it reads and wait until God shall reveal to us more 
than thus appears.” Max Miiller is often quoted and severely 
criticised; the latter rejects for instance the notion of Hebrew be- 
ing the original language of mankind and does not consider it worth 
his refuting, while Mr. Bacon informs us ‘‘that there isa ‘real 
and a very material degree of evidence’ for it." 


Sara Crewe; or, WHat Happenep aT Miss Mincuens. By 
frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: 1888. Charles Scrib- 
nér’s Sons. 

This book was read to a large family circle and not one of the 
children missed a syllable of it. If they were always so attentive 
at school, their teacher would never have any cause to complain. 
The book is good in every respect. 


As the best book for young people who are familiar with Ger- 
man can be recommended the ILLUSTRIRTE WELTGESCHICHTE 
by Otto von Corvin, the second edition of which is revised by Z. 7: 
Dieffenbach, published at Otto Spamer’s, Leipzig and Berlin. The 
eight volumes can be had separately. The first volume, which has 
been received at this office as a specimen, treats of the history of 
antiquity including the Egyptians, Indians, Hebrews, Greeks and 
a great part of Roman history. It containsillustrations, six charts 
and nine plates. The language is excellent and can serve through- 
out as a specimen of fluent, narrative style. The price of each 
volume varies according to size from $2 to $3. 


ALLERLEI Deutsames. Bilder und Geschichten von //ans Gras- 
berger. Leipzig: 1888. A. G, Liebeskind. 

Hans Grasberger is a Vienna journalist and art-critic. His 
former publications are mostly original Austrian, and partly writ- 
ten in“Austrian dialect. We mention Nix fiir unguet, Schnader- 
hiipfeln and Plodersam Geistli'n Geschicht'n (both published by A. 
G. Liebeskind, Leipzig). The title of his latest publication, 4//er- 
lei Deutsames, is one of those phrases that cannot be translated. It 
means: ‘ All kinds of things that set us a-thinking.' The little vol- 
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ume contains twenty short and suggestive tales, some of them are 
phantastic,‘some humorous, some traveler's adventures, and almost 
all exhibit a vein of fine and poetic sentiment. 


Der ALTINDISCHE Geist. In Aufsitzen und Skizzen von A/ichae/ 

Haberlandt, Leipzig: 1887. A. G. Liebeskind. 

Mr. Haberlandt is a member of the editorial staff of the Neue 
rete Presse of Vienna and has published many essays and sketches 
on early India in the columns of this journal. They are now gath- 
ered in a neat little volume of 352 pages in large 12mo. The 
book contains fifty-seven articles; all of them are popular and 
many extremely interesting Among other things we learn that 
the biblical expression ‘‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last," isof Hindooorigin. Certainly 
it is not a Greek, nor a Jewish, nor a peculiarly Christian idea to em- 
ploy a grammatical simile for describing the omnipresence and 
eternity of God. This is the method of the contemplative and 
philological Indian. We read in the Ahagavat-Gita, the song of 
Solomon in the philosophical literature of India: I am the A 
among the letters and the bond of union in their composition (viz., 
in the word), I am the eternal fate and the omnipresent creator. 
And the Upanishades praise the name of /ard-para-vastu as the | 
first and the last, ‘the beginning and the end of the eternal 
Brahman.’ 


Cups FROM A TEACHER'S WorksHop. By Z. &. Avemm, Ph. D. 
Formerly Supervisor of German Department Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O.; Principal of a Normal Department, Cincinnati, 

O., etc. Boston: 1888. Lee & Shepard. 

A meritorious book, the author of which shows great discretion 
and sound judgment. We quote from p. 126 the following passage: 
‘‘There is in every nation, as in the life of every individual, a 
time of plasticity. During this time the human being develops his 
individuality. The English settlers in America adapted them- 
selves to surrounding circumstances and developed a type pecul- 
iarly American. In the same way the mode of teaching and learn- 
ing had developed certain peculiar traits, had become typical. 
We all know what caused the great abundance of se//-made men: 
they were, and still are, typically American. Now, the typical 
American éey gained his knowledge as the man_gained his fortune, 
—namely, without assistance. What he is and has, he is and has 
by his own exertion, attended by much waste of time and energy. 
That the typical American teacher of yore sept school, heard recita- 
tions, assigned lessons, examined, and tested daily and hourly, we can 
comprehend—and pardon. But life, and the American people 
have changed. The old American type is fast receding, since un- 
told millions of immigrants have arrived. The Union isa gigantic 
crucible, within which the representatives of the different nations 
are fused to a homogeneous whole. Each nation adds some of its 
virtues, and, alas! some of its vices, to the fusion. We are at 
present in a second era of plasticity. When the great influx of 
foreign elements ceases, the mixture in the crucible will become 
clear, and the future type of the American school will have been 
developed. It will not be European, rest assured; neither will it 
be American, as that term is now understood. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the pernicious marking system, immoral competi- 
tion, constant testing, and soulless memorizing of the printed page, 
will not be leading features of the new American school.” 


GUATEMALA THE LAND oF THE QueTzaL. A sketch by William 
7. Brigham, A. M. New York: 1887. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Guatemala and Honduras are countries strangely neglected by 
the American traveler as well as by the American merchant. There 
are thousands of square miles of wholly unexplored territory be- 
tween the low Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Lake of Nicaragua. 
And yet, Mr. William T. Brigham says: ‘‘No country on the 
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northern half of the American continent has a finer climate or 
more beautiful and varied scenery, or is a more attractive field for 
the genuine traveler.” Mr. Brigham believes in the increasing 
importance of Central America, both geographically and po- 
litically. He has collected for his own use and printed for the 
use of others notes made during three journeys in Guatemala and 
Honduras. In his book he seeks also to awaken among Ameri- 
cans greater interest in a land which was the cradle of a peculiar 
civilization on this continent, and whose recently explored mon- 
uments are most justly claiming the study and admiration of 
archzologists in Europe as well as in America. The illustrations 
of this book are made from photographic plates taken by the 
author himself, so that accuracy has been secured. The book is 
soberly written and free from sensational stories, hair-breadth es- 
capes and other things which spoil many accounts of travelers. 
The charts are valuable additions, and as a whole the neat and 
stately volume deserves the attention of parentg and _ school 


* librarians. 


Under the title of ‘‘ A Printer's Paradise,” Theodore L. De 
Vinne, the printer of 7/e Century, has contributed to the June 
number of that magazine a highly interesting, illustrated article on 
the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. 


First STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND BritisH AuTHors. By Allert 
Blaisdell, A, Boston: 1888. Lee and Shepard. 
The purpose of this book is to provide students with a judi- 
cious and methodical in/roduction to the English classic texts. The 
plan is practical and the selection of pieces is a good one. 


Next Door. Clara Louise Burnham. Paper Series. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. 

A light novel, with no seriously objectionable features perhaps, 
but on the other hand with nothing sufficiently strong or sensible 
in the plot, neither careful or finished in the execution to repay 
the reading. Cc. P. W. 


ZObLOGICAL SKETCHES. A Contribution to the Out-door Study of 

Natural History. By /elix L. Oswald. 

Is one of the most interesting books of juvenile literature, 
which should not be missing even in the most limited nursery- 
libraries of American children. It is fascinating from the begin- 
ning to the end and teaches Zoblogy by way of entertainment. It 


is a pleasure to look at the many illustrations which have evi- © 


dently been selected with great care, for all of them are charac- 
teristic of the psychical life of animals and many possess an ad- 
ditional zest of humor which will make the book the more dear 


to children. 


Tue Minister's CuarGe. Howell's Paper Series. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. 

The Minister's Charge stands at the head of Mr. Howell's 
second-best stories, classing A Modern Instance, and Silas Lap- 
ham among the best. It is not only marked by the author's well 
known felicity of style, delicate humor and photographic reality, 
but by a serious moral purpose which is oftener manifest in Mr. 
Howell's works than his critics are willing to admit. In the prin- 
cipal character of the book, Lemuel Barker, we have one of the 
author's finest pieces of characterization, a raw, untutored coun- 
try youth, fired with a noble ambition for the delights and oppor- 
tunities of the cultured life of his social superiors, yet haying a 
plain and devout integrity within his bosom that prevents him 
from ever basely truckling to unworthy motives, or ignobly yield- 
ing his ideal of right and goodness for any worldly gain or advan- 
tage. The character of Mr. Sewall, the accomplished, refined 
but over-scrupulous Unitarian minister, is also marvelously well 
drawn. Cc. P. W. 


_ affectionate words on the fly-leaf and carried it to his 


-so about the pavilion, looking in again occasionally, 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


CHAPTER 

THE DECEPTION OF MR. HUMMEL, 

In the houses of the park there reigned peace, for- 
bearance and secret hope. Since the arrival of Ilse 
the old strife seemed to have ceased, and the hatchet 
to have been buried. It is true that Mr. Hummel’s dog 
snarled and snapped at Mr. Hahn's cat and was boxed 
on the ear in return; and that the porter, Rothe, of A. 
C. Hahn, declared his contempt of the storekeeper of 
the factory of Mr. Hummel. But these little occur- 
rences passed away like inoffensive air-bubbles which 
rise in the place where there has been a whirlpool of en- 
mity. The intercourse between the two houses flowed 
on like a clear brook, and forget-me-nots grew on its 
banks. If a misanthropical spell had adhered to the 
ground at the time when, Madame Knips ruled there 
alone, it had now been expelled by female exorcists. 
One morning, shortly before the fair, a book-seller’s 
porter placed a pile of new books on the Doctor's 
writing-table; they were the advance copies of the first 
great work he had written. Fritz opened the book 
and gazed at the title-page for a moment in quiet en- 
joyment; then he hastily seized his pen, wrote some 


parents. 

The book treated, to use Gabriel’s expression, of 
the old Aryans as well as of the old Germans; it en- 
tered into the life of our ancestors before the time in 
which they took the sensible resolution of making 
pretty nosegays on the Blocksberg and rinsing their 
drinking horns in Father Rhine. It was a very learned 
book, and so far as the knowledge of the writer 
reached, it revealed many secrets of antiquity. 

It was not necessary for strangers to inform the 
father and mother of the importance of the book which 
Fritz now brought them. The mother kissed her son 
on the forehead, and could not control her emotion 
when she saw his name printed in such large and beau- 
tiful characters on the title-page; but Mr. Hahn took 
the book in his hands, and carried it into the garden. 
There he laid it on the table of the Chinese temple, 
read the dedication several times and took a turn or 


in order to observe whether the style of building har- 
monized well with the book; then he cleared his throat 
in order to master his joyful emotions. 

Not less was the pleasure in the study of the Pro- 
fessor; he went hastily through the book from begin- 
ning toend. “It is remarkable,” he then said, much > 
pleased, to Ilse, “how boldly and firmly Fritz grap- 
ples with the subject; and with a self-control, too, for 
which I should not have given him credit. There is 
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much in it that is quite new to me. I am surprised 
that he should have concluded the work so quickly 
and quietly.” 

What the learned world thought of the Doctor’s 
book may be known from many printed eulogies. 
It is more difficult to determine what effect it had in 
his own street. Mr. Hummel studied a detailed re- 
view of the work in his paper, not without audible 
marks of disapprobation however; he hummed at the 
word Veda and grumbled at the name Humboldt, and 
he whistled through his teeth at the praise which was 
accorded to the deep learning of the author. When 
at the conclusion the reviewer formally thanked the 
Doctor in the name of science, and urgently recom- 
mended the work to all readers, Mr. Hummel’s hum- 
ming broke into the melody of the old Dessauer, and 


he threw the paper on the table. “I do not intendto + 


buy it,” was all that he vouchsafed to say to his wife 


and daughter. But in the course of the day he cast an 


occasional glance at the corner of the hostile house 
where the Doctor’s room was, and then again at the 
upper story of his own house, as if he wished to weigh 
the comparative merits of both the learned men and 
their abodes. 

When Ilse told Laura her husband’s opinion of 
the book, Laura colored a little, and replied, throwing 


back her head: “I hope it is so learned that we need 


not meddle with it.’”’ Yet this disinclination to med- 


‘dle with the book did not prevent her some days later 


from borrowing the book from the Professor, upon the 
plea that she wished to showit toher mother. It was 
carried to her own little room, where it remained fora 
long time. 

Among the other inhalfitants of the street, the im- 


‘portance of the Hahn family—whose name had ac- 
quired such renown, and whose Fritz was praised so 


much in the papers—was greatly increased. The 
scales of popular favor sank decidedly on the side of 
this house, and even Mr. Hummel found it expedient 
not to object to his family’s speaking with moderate 
approbation of their neighbor’s son. When Dorchen, 
as sometimes happened, met Gabriel in the streets, 
she even ventured to accompany him for a few min- 


' utes into the courtyard of the enemy, in spite of the 


growling of the dog and the sinister frowns of the 
master. 

One warm evening in March she had said a few 
civil words to Gabriel in passing and was tripping 
neatly across the street to her own house, with Gabriel 
looking after her full of admiration, when Mr. Hum- 
mel came out just in time to witness the last greeting. 

“She is as pretty as a red-breast,” said Gabriel to 
Mr.Hummel. The latter shook his head benevolently. 
I well see, Gabriel, how the wind blows, and I say 
nothing, for it would be of no use. But one piece of 
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good advice I will give you. You do not understand 
how to deal with women; you are not gruff enough 
with the girl. When I was young they trembled at the 
faintest movement of my handkerchief, and yet they 
swarmed about me like bees. This sex must be in- 
timidated and you'll spoil all by kindness. I think well 
of you, Gabriel, and I give you this counsel there- 
fore asa friend. Look you, there is Madame Hum- 
mel. She is a strong-willed woman, but I always 
keep her under restraint; if I didn’t growl, she would. 
And, as there must be growling, it is more agreeable 
for me to do it myself.” 


‘‘Every animal has its ways,” replied Gabriel. “1 
have no talent for acquiring the habits of a bear.” 


“Tt can be learnt,” said Mr. Hummel, benig- 
nantly. He raised his eye-brows, and made a sly 
grimace. Something is in progress inthe garden over 
there; they are probably speculating again on some 
new arrival, to which I, in due time, shall take upon 
myself, under all circumstances, to give the right 
name’’—he lowered his voice—; “something anony- 
mous has been unpacked, and brought out into the 
garden.” With a feeling of indignation at his own 
caution, he continued: “Believe me, Gabriel, the 
world is growing cowardly from this over-production 
of children; and people are so crowded that freedom 
ceases to exist; life is now slavery from the cradle 
to the grave. Here I stand on my own ground, and 
if I choose to dig a hole on this spot to the centre 
of the earth, no man can prevent me; and yet, - 
on my own property, we cannot express an outspoken 
opinion; and why? Because it might be heard, and 
displease the ears of strangers. To sucha point have 
we come; a man is the slave of his neighbors. Now, 
only think, I have but one neighbor opposite; on the 
other side I am protected by the water and the fac- 
tory, yet I must swallow the truth, as I dare not speak 
out beyond my boundary. He who is surrounded on 
all sides by neighbors must lead a lamentable life; he 
cannot even cut off his head in his own garden with- 
out the whole neighborhood raising a cry because the 
sight is not pleasing to them.” He pointed with his 
thumb to the neighboring house, and continued, 
confidentially: “We are reconciled now; the women 
would not rest until we were. I assure you they 
lacked the true spirit to carry on a quarrel over there; 
the affair became tedious and so I gave in.” 

“Yet it is well that all is settled,” said Gabriel. 
“If the fathers quarrel, how can the children meet on 
good terms?” 

«Why shouldn’t they make faces at each other?” 
returned Mr. Hummel, crossly. “I can’t bear this ever- 
lasting bowing and scraping.” 

«Every one knows that,” replied Gabriel. “But if 
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Miss Laura meets the Doctor in our house, which 
often happens, she surely cannot growl at him.” 

they meet often?’ repeated Hummel, thought- 
fully. “There again you have an instance of this 
overcrowding; they can’t get out of each other’s way. 
Well! I can trust to my daughter, Gabriel; she has my 
disposition.” 

“JT wouldn’t be so sure of that,” replied Gabriel, 
laughing. 

‘IT assure you she is quite of my mind,” affirmed 
Hummel, decidedly. “ But, as to this cessation of hos- 
tilities, you need not rejoice so much at it; for, de- 
pend upon it, it cannot last long between our houses. 
When the ice has thawed, and the garden amusements 
begin, there will be trouble again. It has always been 
so and I do not see why it should not continue so, in 


spite of reconciliations, and in spite of your new mis- — 


tress, for whom I nevertheless have great respect.” | 

The conversation, which had been carried on in 
the garden, was interrupted by a dark, solemn-looking 
man, who presented a large letter in a tinted enve- 
lope, and introduced himself to Mr. Hummel, bring- 
ing him an invitation for his absent daughter to un- 
dertake the office of godmother to a baby that had 
just been born to limit the space in the world still 
more. To this invitation no objection could be made; 
the young mother, the wife of a lawyer, was Laura’s 
friend, and the daughter of her godmother. It was 
an old connection of the family, and Hummel, as father 
and citizen, duly accepted the invitation. 


“For whom is the other letter you have in your 


hand?” he asked of the messenger. 


“For Doctor Hahn, who is to stand with Miss 


Laura.” 
“Indeed! ” said Hummel, ironically; “matters are 


going at a great pace. Take your letter over there. 
Did I not tell you so, Gabriel?” he added, turning to 
his confidant. ‘Scarcely reconciled before the trib- 
unal, and at once sponsors together; who may know 
but that to-morrow morning the old scare-crow him- 
self will come over and offer to be ‘hail fellow well 
met’ with me. There again you have the conse- 
quences of over-crowding, and of Cneaeeny too. This 
time my poor child is the victim.” 

He took the letter into the room and threw it on 
the table before his wife and daughter. 

“This comes from reconciliation, weak women,” 
he cried, ill-naturedly. Now you will have nurse, 
midwife, godfather, and all, about your heels.” 

The ladies studied the letter, and Laura thought 
it inconsiderate in her godmother to have chosen just 
the Doctor for her partner. 

That’s to accommodate the sponsors’ carriage,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hummel, mockingly, from the corner. “It 
was made to carry two at once. Now, that fellow 
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Humboldt will come over here in white gloves in order 
to fetch you to church, and I believe he has impu- 
dence enough to send you a sponsorial present.” 

“If he did not do so, it would be an insult,” re- 
plied the wife. He must do it, or it would give occa- 
sion for people to talk. We cannot object to it; he 
will send a basket of flowers with gloves for the god- 
mother, and Laura will send him in return the pocket- 
handkerchief, as is the custom among our acquaint- 
ances. You know that Laura’s godmother thinks a 
great deal of these things.” 

“His flowers in our house, his stchiian on our fin- 
gers, and our handkerchief in his pocket!.” said the 
master of the house, querulously; “that will be right 
merry.” 

“TI beg of you, Hummel,” rejoined his wife, dis- 
pleased, “do not annoy us by finding fault with the 
civilities which are unavoidable on such an occasion, 
and of which no one takes advantage.” 

“T thank you for your civilities which one cannot 
avoid, and to which no one attributes anything. Noth- 
ing is so insupportable to me, among the people here, 
as their eternal obeisances before one’s face, whilst they 
pull one to pieces behind one’s back.” 

He left the room and slammed the door behind 
him. 

“The mother then began: 

“ He has nothing really to say against it; he only 
wishes to maintain his character for sternness. It is 
not absolutely necessary that you should send the 
Doctor a present on this occasion, but you still owe 
him some little attention from that encounter with the 
shepherd.” 

Laura was reconciled to the thought of . becoming 
godmother with the Doctor, and said: 

“] will make a design for the corner of the hand- 
kerchief, and will embroider it.” 

The following morning she went out to buy cam- 
bric. But Mr. Hummel also went out. He visited 
an acquaintance who was a furrier, took him confiden- 
tially aside, and ordered a pair of gloves of white 
cat’s skin for a small hand; he directed that a cat’s 
claw be fastened at the point of each finger. But 
he wished it to be a delicate one of an unborn cat, or 
failing in that, of a very young kitten, and that the 
claw should stand out stiffly. Then he entered an- 
other shop and asked for some colored printed cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs—such as one buys for a few 
pennies—and chose one black and red, with a frightful 
portrait, that just suited his frame of mind. This 
purchase he put in his pocket. 


The morning of the christening arrived. In the 


house of Mr. Hummel the flat-irons clattered; the 
mother added some last stitches; and Laura tripped 
busily up and down the stairs. 


Meanwhile, Hummel 
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wandered back and forth between the door of the 
house and factory, watching every person that entered. 
Spitehahn was sitting on the threshold, growlirg when- 
ever the foot of a stranger approached the door of the 
house. 

« Show yourself as you are, Spitehahn,” grumbled 
Hummel, approaching his dog; “and catch hold of 
the woman from yonder by the dress; she will not 
venture in if you keep watch.” 

The red dog answered by showing his teeth mali- 
ciously at his master. 

“ That’s right,” said Hummel, and continued his 


walk. 
At last Dorchen appeared at her own house-door, 


and tripped with a covered basket in her hand to the » 


steps of Mr. Hummel’s house, Spitehahn rose grimly, 
uttered a hoarse growl, and bristled his hatr. 

“Call the frightful dog away, Mr. Hummel,” cried 
Dorchen, snappishly. “I have a message to Miss 
Laura.” 

Hummel assumed a benevolent expression, and 
put his hand in his pocket. 

“The ladies are at work, my pretty child,” he 
said, drawing out a heavy piece of money; “ perhaps 
I can attend to it.” 

The messenger was so startled at the unexpected 
politeness of the tyrant, that she made a mute courte- 
sy and let the basket slip out of her hand. 

“Tt shall be attended to carefully,” said Mr. Hum- 
mel, with an engaging smile. 

He carried the basket into the house, and called 
Susan to take it to the ladies; after which he went 
into the hall again, and stroked the dog. It was not 
long before he heard the door of the sitting-room fly 
open and his name called loudly in the hall. He en- 
tered cautiously into the ladies’ room, and found them 
in a dreadful state of disturbance. A beautiful basket 
was standing on the table, flowers lay scattered 
about, and two little fur gloves, with large claws at 
the ends of the fingers, lay on the floor, like paws 
cut from a beast of prey. Laura was sitting before 
them sobbing. 

“ Holloa,” cried Mr. Hummel, “is that one of the 
sponsorial pleasantries. 

“ Henry,” cried his wife, vehemently, ‘‘ your child 
has received an insult; the Doctor has dared to send 
these to your daughter.” 

“Ha!” cried Hummel; cat’s paws, and with claws! 
Why not? They will keep you warm in —_ you 
can lay hold of the Doctor with them.”’ 

“It must be a joke,” cried Laura, with ah hot 
tears flowing down her cheeks; “it is because I have 
sometimes teased him. I should never have believed 
him capable of such rudeness.” 

“Do you know him so well?” inquired Mr. Hummel. 
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Well, if it is a joke, as you say, take it as a joke then; 
this emotion isn’t necessary.” 

“What is to be done now?” cried the mother; “can 
she still stand godmother with him after this insult?” 

“T should think so,” replied Mr. Hummel, ironi- 
cally; “this insult is a childish affair compared to 
others—compared to house-building, bell-ringing, and 
dog-poisoning. If you can stomach all that, why not 
cats’ paws, too?” 

“ Laura has hemmed and embroidered a handker- 
chief for him,” exclaimed the mother; “ and she had 
taken the greatest pains to finish it in time.” 

«1 will not send it to him,” cried Laura. 

““So you hemmed and embroidered it yourself?” 
rejoined Hummel. “It is charming to live in friend- 
ship with one’s neighbors. You are weak women- 
folk, and you take the matter too seriously. These 
are courtesies which one cannot avoid, and to which 
no importance is attached. Do as you said you would. 
You must just send the thing over tohim. You must 
not give him or any one else occasion to make re- 
marks. Keep your contempt to yourself.” 

“Father is right,” cried Laura, springing up; 
“away with the handkerchief, and my account with 
the Doctor will be closed for ever.” 

“That's right,” assented Hummel. 
the rag? Away with it.” 

The handkerchief lay ready on a plate, wrapped 
up in fine blue paper, and also covered with spring 
flowers. 

“So this is the hemmed and embroidered thing? 
We will send it over immediately.” 

He took the plate from the table, and carried it 
quickly into the factory; from thence the blue packet 
went, with many compliments, to the godfather in the 
house of the enemy. 

Mrs. Hahn brought the card of greeting and the 
present to her son’s room. 

“Ah, that is a charming attention,” remarked the 
Doctor, closely examining the flowers. 

“It is not so customary now-a-days tosend presents 
to the gentlemen too,” said the Doctor’s mother. “I 
always thought it such a pretty custom.” 

She unfolded the paper inquisitively, and looked 
up in astonishment. A printed cotton handkerchief 
lay within, as thick as leather and woven with coarse 
threads. It might be a mask only, and in this hope 
she unfolded it, but a frightful caricature alone ap- 
peared in diabolical colors of red and black. 

“That is not a nice joke,” said the mother, 
vexed. 

The Doctor looked downcast. “I have sometimes 
teased Laura Hummel. This probably has reference 
to some bantering that has passed between us. I beg 
of you, mother, to place the flowers in a glass.” 


“ Where is 
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